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The Industrial Deaocracy Prograeae (IDP) of Norway 
seeki to create conditions for a self-supporting change process in 
industry, rather than ispleaenting a ready-iade aodel, believing that 
it is »ore valuable for employees to learn to change their 
organizstion than for the specific solution to be found. The central 
problems, therefore, have been to build up involveaent, coBBiteent, 
and coepetence in the work*force, so that the responsibility or 
"ownership" of tiie project is taken over by those affected by the 
changes* The strategy has been to work through the existing 
(■anageaent and union) power structure, tc set up a liaited (in tise 
and space) experieent or deaonst ration in a shielded area, and let 
the "force of the ezaiple" be the dynaiic factor in the diffusion 
process in the whole plant. To aake the first step toward 
ezperiaenting with new fores of work organization and job design, 
establishing autonoaous work groups has been quite effective. (Before 
dealing with iaplications, the speaker describes fairly concretely 
two cases froa projects in which IDP has been involved.) The 
autonoaous work group systea has to be coabined with trainilig and 
supported by a systea of resource persons or departaents able to 
contribute in joint problea solving. (Author/AJ) 
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INTRODUCTION: ,.THE_HTSTORICAL BACKGROUND 



The Industrial Democracy Programme (IDP) in Norway departed 
from the political debate around the issue of participation/ 
democratization in industry which was taken up again around 
196 0. The two central labour market organizations: The 
Confederation of Trade Unions (LO) and the Confederation of 
Employers (WAF) set up a high powered joiT^t committee to 
sponsor research in the area, and contact with a group of 
researchers was established. The first phase of the " programme 
consisted of a study of national and foreign experience with 
formal representation of employees at the board level in enter- 
prises. The report (Thorsrud & Emery 196«+, 1969 a) fv-om this 
study was generally negative to the effects of this quasi- 
parliamentary approach to the problems. As an alternative to 
this form of indirect pa rticipation , the researchers suggested 
starting a series of experiments with improved conditions for 
^ct participation in the daily work situation in industry. 
This approach - the second phase of the IDP, would have the 
advantage of building on the existing strong trade union/shop 
steward system, it would be a continuation of the developing 
joint information/consultation systems in companies and in the 
long run better possibilities for learning and decision- 
making in the work at lower levels could create conditions for 
a representative system to function and mean something new' in 
the organization. 

These arguments were accepted by the leaders of LO and NAF. 
For the trade unions the prospect of a project that would 
involve a majority of the members rather than a small group 
of elected representatives was of course important. Holter's 
study (1965) also indicated that employees were" interested and 
thought they could contribute in decisions relating to their 
immediate work situation. (The same results, incidentally, 
are found among British employees in a recent study 
(Lischeron 1973)). For the employers improving the quality of 
working life of employees was expected to Contribute to positive 
attitudes towards the companies and the British experience 
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upon w]ncb the TDP buil^ir, ''Tavistock Inst i tiitc ) iridi cater, 
that thl;- Ci\n be done alGO in inod>?rn tec)-inology vjithouT 
reducing productivity. 

The LO/NAf ^oint committee riade a 3.1 r.t of companies expected 
to of far f.ivourable conditions for jrxperimentation . Come o.^: 
thaso wore approached, and fj.ven tht^ strong instirut: onal s-jpport 
fo^' th> Project, mo^;t agreed to take part, (The criteria 
.used for celc^ction: The company should have a good indu-'strial 
relation.'s record, a we!)! orii;anir.r>d union and personnel policy 
and h(i typical in terme ot technology for a suhst.ar.tial part 
of Norwegian industry.) 

The firet experiment took place in a wire drawing mill in a 
steel works in Oslo, the second in the chemical pulp department 
of a paper and pulp mill n^ar Kri iF^tiansand, the third in an 
electric heater production department of a li^ht engineering 
company in Trondheim, and the fourth, (which is rather a 
series of projects than an experiment) in a chemical procesr. 
company in Porsjf^runn. 

In 1969 the report from the first four "experiments" was pul— 
lished (Thorsrud & Emery, 1969 , and the joint committee dr— 
elded upon sponsoring a controlled diffusion in Norwegian 
industry and service organizations, which i;;..now taking place. 
A third phase of the programme involving changes in the school 
system according! to the same basic ideas and val\:<er. v;as started 
around 1970. Also in this case, the research has its ])ase in 
the Work Research Institutes in Onlo. 

Around 197 0 the political debate .-around industrial democracy 
aro^i^ again, and a law giving employees representr^tion on t;v- 
management boards (if more than 5 0 rimployees) and on a new 
supervisory board (if more than 2G0 employees) wa;; pri.-;;red. 
This is or>-e of the reasons w'ny prop;resf^ in thr^ TDP p:cn<=ral]y 
has been slow since 197G. The organizations* onc-r;V/ and inter^:-t 
naturally concentrated on the implementation of the new law. 
Therefore diffusion to new enterprise^ has been f/iing very 
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Slowly, with an estimated number of 30- UO actively taking 
part m the Programme to-day. Of the original u projects 
Which were designed to act as de..onstrations for the rest of 
industry, there still i= consistent development in 2 or 3. 
However, interest has been rising quickly. in service organi- 
zations, and projects have been launched in a bank, an oil 
company, in the Norwegian merchant marine, and a wholesale 
company. 

in the concluding parts of the paper we shall deal somewhat 
more in detail with what has been happening with the IDP at 
the national level. But first we shall give a brief presen- 
tation Of the theories and principles behind the concrete 
changes that have been made. 
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Ther'* .-^j-e two CQiM'j-al el.-?ncnt.': for:vln% the tht^oretical bacii:- 
for the TDPj - tbo organ5-/.at :.cnal ih-^cry, which ;s T.?/Ji tof-k ' / 
prccii.T.abXy we31-^known opon nAv,'ic-*-?'~bnical nyf>t<"ms , C-^rjc c./y, 
2i,-if;ry r\nt> Tri;;t IGtVO) and the theory ahout GO';i.-l ojKvn;;.^, 
wMch also -draw's he<ivi3.y U".>on T.iviritor.k t-'xper ilen :e vir.cl '.htorifo. 

We shiil. 1 not here try to give any con',Mrcht-jnsiv*» jirerent^lton 
of ther-.^i*!:-? , riivd X vad13. rwrff^r rhosc :." ntei"p?«ted to pviblic».vtio'5s 
from -Lhe ^.'avj .'jtock ;:rcA3p (cr. E)n<^3^y i', Trist 197:?) > i.^ur. I shnli 
Jiiake a few central |.ointc -^.nd rry tu deal som(^what more In 
'joitotvl w?'th the pracricril sol i:t.> ori'^ fr^und w'len trying to imp?.e-" 

Ag rjF the dc^ipn of worV cr-pani -ation i^nd ioor^ ax-'i con- 

cerjiPd, •'Ccio-tocTvnic3l ;i'hi2orv d-^pa^^to frojri a critique of thp 
f'C far ()orain<5nt pr5 ncip3 ♦ .t.<^. Trvy"ior"s "Scf entif Ma.i a^-'TTi^-^^jvr . 
This cyitiqijf^ is very i)icc.i-i t'i-fi ^,,imr- af- tnct o.f the "J-lunian 
Pelationn" thearpti oians iLVxi yicCr-tipor; Pointing, tc tne 
ncfiativ--' -social anr3 pcycholc.ric.il crfe-t:.; of ts.sk f ragm.^'nt.at ion , 
t-pec^" aliza: on in work, ntancLir-Uzation of jobs, eyf^rnal .Tontrol , 
centralJi -..LJstior, etc. Bvit tjip Humrjn t^.^ -j ^tionn rescfiTc'iieva hr^.vct 
failec in pointing to any realistic al r.ernrjti veu , go Taylor''.- 
prini:iplo><r h^vc heen accopte."! ar. r rres-.^jry rr.t'onr to .naintain a 
high level or prcjuctz.vity, TIk: rcci o-teclinica} id-.-.'^. wai that 
current ur-ict I ces n<^efll(^ ^^"^ 1/ roduc..'!'-.? the workerij ' pos:;i ]n 1;I t ie'- 
for uf-in,7, u;v: dr-v^j oping thi'.]r h^jm.-r: c.-jpahi;ii i: l--; s or reccurce.:. 
.So alt*:.': n i.t ivc vays of der, i pn ]-)p jobr a.'d worV c^-jfar; i 7,ationG 
were sp'^'llcd cut b??..-f;d on the- c bccrv.i t i on th.-^f hon^ir, liftings 
would ho rr.r.rt effective ?! f p<=triorvn.)^p Wci-np, thi'iir hurr.-ar; 

c.Tpabj li fi^'- r,-jht?r +.han d''>ir.p, wor'V -^.p. a?? ori appendix to' ''i 
maciiir.t-.. Taylor's principle.'^ \^*?rf f'ff.^ctjve a rce.inr to ,':.-;t 
a larr;c nb-^.lvT of unrKi Hod , •on<^.>:pcriencod vjorVer r; j jito ".'nOusti y 

n .-m « o r ]. y r- h a ; ( ? f t j-; <^ i r. o -j : r- a j i <2 1- i on . 'J ' o - d .'i y ! , i p. i : r 1 e f ■ 7 
of edur.r^t icn ^ n^r-w •.•cchnolcpy •inr; r ;ctc --hnoj i c.-*1 r r-ticiiS, 
the r.ener.3liy iMr.r'.'c]!-.,:.ng rr.iir c!>inf?,e and r-l-?. po] l-!-i'>3'i 
aL"pi.r/iti-r..'- , m.ikc "".yylor'o pri\c i.p3fis oh^oTi^t*?. 3 vt 'till 
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The fir*.i • tc^p tow/rarr!*; v'lrM^)" oi/inr. ^'^^^ princi pArri j or ^ic-- 
\iph iv. to livaw a lirt oT 2r^tarii^ o^^e,in:£t v^iilch o.vrjJit. .^'<:^ 
ti.r outcom^a* For 1 ho r.> chnolcrJ oub^ys teir^^ t^.chnJc^il in^! 
^coTiOmic ireaiureb* culfic'^ -'ir/d ^^tn usually iv-.^ r,'cd\fi»-c 

i.l K*-cf ;N^>/ii-'y . To rue '--.^ or <^ '^^iio pocdrieMn of trjr .^oricil v^^il^'-r-v^' tern 
/i li:. of* :>ot:ic^l ana ^^sy-jhcO^o^ir:.-?! c3rit^'fT^it< hr-jcJ to b(t (trawn ^ 
i.e.; 3r>bc^ :-iliOald be (n%»:vJ pr^'Ct^ tlvit. tl^.^yj'iv'e posn iri : it i e ^ 
for 

yririati on '.n v *K <^ i ..i^- * ^5 content or he;/ th.Mi 

h e ^: r e n d u x cc 

Ij^rirnin^ in v;cr1r ujic tc p,o on lv^^»^miBp, 
connection v:it:\ own joh 

s o ci. g 1 j^ju^^j^^ rt ^^ii'M-j r^^fjoj^ ni t; l in the v^nr'r piacn 

" '>^lly nil a ct": cwn vor). tn 'v^hat aro 

society' ifi necd>j 

s<-'^-ing that th<^.' ioh lerids tovv-»',rd.'j^ a ^'!^£^Ji3X^^^.l^; 
future 



These ^'vsycliological rrii:cri<.V' nhculO i/ot i:*e r.r>en ar; :rtat\c.. 
Both hecauire indiviouali^ diffr^i* in aap j Tc^t icn f , '^;vc\f o:ren.:e?: 
r^jn'^ cjbi] it5 ec-, r^jic b-icaus^'-i people rrhang*?. fia':ctxor. ol 

t ine and t^^.xpGrier.ce ^ tl'^.c^ rihj«f«ct Ivei, iiMr.c b»^. C) ro hdv^- as ;i,cj:>d 
fi/ /j.^ po-':^*^"i bl^ betvv'oet; th^-^:*'^ c*r*<.ru v re^Tion erfJ t]\<: /id I vi t^ui'i ' ? 
situation, ?) to provid-? for conlin.ous ^harpt^'^ 'Voi>r: 

that rho:y c an a ] "^.ov; f o r p^?rr- o; j ! Or v.? ] oprr:(;M)i . 

Tho r»o <t ^rop ir to yir.^t nv'iknt ia^ 5c}Mt.\onj» Jd'».3l"* Y tlv-rr 
editor ". ;'>.co].d bo u^^o*^. v/nct 'le^'ignlg pljnt.!;. Tn djvicl Icc - 
f nr v;o hrivp h, i.d tr; v;ct'V v;\t]j cxic- t inp, pl^^ntr* ;3r\d n-ioJify ih^-'' 
t^clvnr*lop;y and vju*»'^i< orfi^^iiZfi-^ i or\ . Thir^ ha.'\ vr^i'rj.VIv i^rea^it t.^ct 
r.c.w vr»yO< rc les havc^^. r^r-d h ^ C'^n ^i?*^ rue tc^y t nr^r-i.^Ji coir. bi oat 

of ^-'^t^' '';JL^'"^'X. i^''^^ T)cjrts of "toO". '^J^ 

H '^n the centr c!l coT*r:<;;. I'lu^t 'v?.r 3prr'.3cl rir-: wO T g^j i>*.l^:;g an 1m 
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portant tool to start a process towards changing work roles. 



In manufactaring industries the production tasks usually are 
highly interdependent. According to Taylor jobs would still 
be designed so that one man holds one job, and coordination/ 
handling of variance along the work flow is taken care of at 
higher levels. The auf -^omous work group alternative has 
been to allocate a num^^i.-^ of interrelated tasks to a group 
whose members jointly hold the responsibility for all internal 
tasks, like producing, planning, distribution of jobs etc. 
This means that variance to a much larger extent is handled 
at the shop floor level, rather than through a hierarchy. This 
also gives autonomy to the individual to some extent. The "job 
enrichment" alternative seems to fail in this because in- 
creasing the level of discretion for individuals who work 
along a technologically intergrated production line usually is 
quite impossible. 

In the IDP the central objective has been to create conditions 
for a self-supporting change process in industry, rather than 
implementing a ready-made model like e.g. autonomous work 
groups. This point frc'^uently has been misunderstood and needs 
some elaboration, whicn brings us into a disr'ussion of our 
strategy for change. This, however, we shaU- Umt -^b- t he- plant 
level disregarding the national aspects which may be somewhat 
too specif icly related to Norwegian conditions. 

The IDP is concerned with industrial democracy, the idea being 
that it is valuable for employees to increase their influence 
over their work situation. This means that learning to change 
their organization ic important, and more important than the 
specific solution found and which is only of temporary validity 
anyway. The central problems for the researchers therefore 
have been to build up involvement, commitment and comjpetence 
in the work-force, so that the responsibility or "ownership" 
of the project is taken over by those affected by the changes. 

In principle our strategy has been to work through the existing 
(management and union) power structure, to set up a limited 
(in time and space) experiment x>r demonstration in a shielded 
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ioi-., mori*. re'iror^V I t it- )o.vr, v cannot In*: (-vji vittK/ v^r^on unv 
m^ijorlvy of worker-? cr rii A' o^-nc^r grcmp of n-nK/loy-tr 
»h« of vn^tf <*ri TiH'^. crv.'I infoTJiVcP: ion c rO^^'. <lo^;»7j»ir-- 

jTie^M" will WHVit to h'j ^j^uMi" u^j f^Tcia^^il^v thj*o\:;£,h pv^roiiwj 

r^uppcrt: rMKo :i.;,^id.te^ t^xp<^?r line?!') , if thf; risk ^^lO .l< />'ing 
it can 5e rn:.n : jiii d ti* roi ;f 1 rn- riJ-^arite e ( p . j> . 3 j^a:) rvjT 1 ivv-i 
of pf;iy)D^vjt> rc^tluno^^nc h-v'^ ;;>rM] y^drTXal ^ ».5rK?cr)t I'^olX'Jic/ xlv.ff ';^..si O)) ) 
and the .'Support fr^rn r^? ^- r'^^'*;i co pf^;^$on5 r^ls-^ :('^>um (Wtsvd^r 
the or).;t3L/^i ;i at i * cx::)\rr:l t.5:'ca^if"- U]^ IcTilst';: ^ hor:: 

or manc^;er:*j ot*vr^^'- (^cv.pa^iies vMtJ/ <^!Xp^?r:i e])Co c^xt) be 
C!va]t)r.ted ci.vid if T'C.'^ultr. foMr^d 'po^>^t^VQ and 5r;tijjv-iGt 'he.-; 
i'ef-;:';! built ii.pj the nc>;t mvcv i^i.iy . 

One ce^-ftr^i] function nl* th»c '^quar^ l'<o<i;»^r'^>,^'nt^il /?.ppr'Or-: 
i^:^^ to ilemo.ns trvite ^;5iC'.t it pofj^si 0>!L v^i t.lv 3 fuirly 
limit €ic^* un»? Of ' exi'T^i resource? r:- to var^^f^ Qt^rvu^z-s of cor tx^VJ 
.nnportance for tbt», iiidivic^.uai/ fi; woi''i'' ^litua.'*/: vjitlioot: 
iTTipeding the proci^ac ^ I'vi'ty . Oncn 

1m be<^:n cJenro//? ^ra V'^::c; ir^or^-: comTri, tmv^.rt l\v e£»-t'^blr-.3hj.>fj 
ccndi l'ion^f lov l^iy^p/rr one'. :nor»r \n^ti.?r.w^re>r;(/ chm i^^u n.vr. b^. 
^^,X'»p':?c red to .Ariso* 

Ti'. make : '5r.*^ t .vp rovvavd:^ oxpcrinii^^n'^ivir v.vii:^ ' ^--v. fcrc;r.:/. 

of wcrV or/jT.^.n'^'za w'ion c-r^d iab dr^'t^i/xn,. <?:?c<trih') :i r;h Vn); c/ot» ^rr.Mrir,) • 
work groux:>s 'nar^ bec-n qui. f jV-ct iv'-i iri T^-^riv.o Vf:.»j\i o^'- v 
i /i*\'\;Gt.r:'al f,t^ t:t inr;*> ^J'^'l .^ilso 5n rhw V'-.r'y>/^'r r.i^x- t-rn r'ij^- >;'. 

botn j.i'^ ^:evinr of intrjt.i^l 'tuc t uvf: , typt» cf t»rO:::. -jrrl 
d«".<:i.5 -iorri iVir-y heiPol^j c\rjd c:\':;"i. of isrc ic'O x:)t o/:Tr.) t i/:'0 • (:••'':••• 
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an early stage in a project, because it is fairly easy to 
grasp and it concerns central variables in the Individual's 
work situation. 



SOME EXPERIENCES WITH NEW FORMS OF WORK ORGANIZATION 

Before dealing with implications for personnel policy etc. 
we shall briefly describe fairly concretely two casea from 
~ projects in which we have been involved. First we shall 
describe what the two cases have in common: Both projects 
. came fairly late in the series of experiments, and initiative - 
was taken by management who approached the central organi- 
zations and the Institute after discus-sions with the local 
union. After preliminary agreement a working party composed 
by line managers and shop stewards travelled around visiting 
the companies involved in the IDP. Then information about 
the project in general was given to all workers and employees 
in the areas in question by the working party, researchers 
and central LO and NAF representatives. Then a period of 
bargaining followed after which an agreement between local 
. union and management was drawn stating the formal conditions 
for an experiment. At this stage there was agreement as to 
which criteria for evaluation to use after an experiment, and 
a suitable area for the first changes selected in cooperation 
with those working there. Then preparations for changes followed, 
like multi-job training, developing information systems to be 
used by the autonomous work groups, minor technical changes 
and more information given to those to become involved. Shop 
stewards play central roles here, keeping direct contact 
between the working party and the group members. Then the 
experiment with one or more groups starts, after a period of 
9-12 months the results are evaluated, and a decision to 
continue was made in both cases. Technology, environmental 
and social conditions, however, gave quite different types of 
^ groups and different patterns of development. 

ERIC 



1. THE CHEMICAL PLANT . *^ 

Here the need for change was very manifest. Labour turnover 
was very high (SOU), productivity low, costs and level 
of conflict high and working conditions quite bad with 
heavy work, heat, gas, noise and continuous shifts. A few 
hundred workers were employea in the sections in question 
producing a single product *^ich enjoyed a steady and growing 
demand. Management found the traditional approach , of tightening 
up control, mainly through adding.' more supervisors and staff 
specialists, could not solve the plant's problems, but created 
hostility in the workers. Shop stewards were worried about 
working conditions, the high turnover which created problems 
for the union too and tendencies to the formation of fractions 
within the 'membership because of the specialized work organi- 
zation with groups of "specialist-workers" performing one 
single function on the ca. 200 identical production units in 
the plant. As several process operations as well a maintenance 
had to be performed on each shift, a large number of groups 
of workeres were moving around coordinated by a similar number 
of foremen and supervisors. These groups tended td develop 
"special interests" and conflicts between them. As preparation 
for a change towards autonomous work groups (each with k-7 
members covering all production tasks in a part of the plant) 
the payment system was changed so that they all started at the 
same high basis and got personal additions for acquired com- 
petence plus a group bonus for production performance. A 
training scheme of 100 hours practical-theoretical training 
was carried out. daily production meetings between line manage- 
ment and workers held, seminars for key persons held, and at 
intervals mass meetings for all working in the area including 
the top manager. On the daily production meetings ca. 1000 
suggestions were put forth during the first four months, 
leading to hundreds of minor changes. Together with the 
training this contributed strongly to building up trust to 
management in the work force. After ca. 8 months of this type 
of preparations, one group was made autonomous with the right 
to handle internal tasks without the interference of the 
supervisor. The group immedinfely suggested moving one job 
and one man to daywork, as t^ was possible for technical 
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reasons cind desireable for social reasons. Thib wan done with 
good results, and a few weeks lager the rest of the workers 
in the area started with similar experimenting. 

The progress, however, was very slow. What was important was 
that consensus as to the reasons for this developed in the 
workers and management. The production process was out of 
control and the problems could not be handled solely by the 
groups. Thus there were serious technological constraints on 
their autonomy. Labour turnover was still high, meaning that 
competence in the workforce was only slowly building up. 
TJjerefore the working party decided to put emphasis on process 
development and information handling systems and to develop 
better equipment .so that heavy tasks could be mechanized. To- 
gether with a better recruitment and introduction system this 
should hopefully contribute to a more stable work" force. Special 
project teams where also the workers were represented, were 
established in order to deal with these problems. This gave 
better solutions than those specialists might find alone, and 
the "resistance-to-change-problem" became non-existant. Staff 
specialists, manager? ^nd workers have gradually learnt to 
work togh^ter and solv»- problems, and this was according to the 
production manager the most important achievement during the 
first few years. Thus the project can be described as a step- 
wise establishing of conditions for groups to function auto- 
nomously. Ideally, most of these conditions should have been 
established before launching the group system. However, there ' 
was no general commitment to do this before the group system 
had been tried and the people had learnt together what this 
implied. 

After U years labour turnover was reduced to an almost accept- 
able level (15-20%), production yield was very much higher 
and working conditions improved. Each of the five shifts con- 
sists of 3-5 groups, each with its own special internal 
e^rrangements. The supervisors are better trained and move 
towards a "boundary control" role-.l Diffusion to other pro- 
duction and maintenance departments has taken place, and 
there is still, after 6 years full support to the project 
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from the involved parties, although the term "project" has 
been dropped, - it is a permanent way of working. 



2. THE WAREHOUSE , 

. This is a state monopoly for the distribution of pharma- 
ceuticals in Norway* Initiative was taken by the personnel 
manager who feared growing turnover and size of the organi- 
zation could - if nothing Was done to avoid it - in the lon^ 
run create problems with recruiting good people to handle 
the drugs. At this stage, the company had a very stable 
work force in the warehouse built around a nucleus of very 
experienced responsible people who had earlier worked in 
smaller, ..private pharmaceutical distribution companies. Grow- 
ing size would mean more specialization of tasks. Combined 
with rising level of education In the community, the company 
had reason to fear loosing out on the Oslo labour market. The 
employees reacted favourably to a proposal to join the IDF, 
^ and after a year of preparations , two autonomous groups in 
one warehouse department were established. These groups 
pack individual orders from pharmacies. The central changes 
initially ■ involved transferring a number of planning, co- 
ordinating and personnel administration tasks from the super- 
visors to the groups. -Internally the groups had some job 
rotation for training purposes and when need arose for 
production reasons, but the ningle job was basically un- 
altered and consists of packing individual orders still. 
The changes were felt as very important - a strong feeling 
of having the responsibility for the operation of the depart- 
ment arose. After a year diffusion to two other warehousing 
departments took place, "so that ca. 80 of the 300 employees 
were directly affected. The changes revealed a large need 
for training, and a special program for this was developed. 
As the role of the supervisors necessarily had to change 
from the start, their co-operation had to be secured immediately. 

During some months they worked themselves out of their old 
roles by training group members to take over. JThen they 
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moved into other tasks at hif,hQr levels. As the project 
coincided with the planning, building and moving into new 
premises, a large need for extra rianning capacity was 
there, and is partly covered by the former supervisors. 
Productivity and satisfaction with the new system is general- 
ly high, and new ideas for futher changes are generated 
systematically. In principle most changes have come in 
the form of delegation of tasks to lower levels. The physic?T 
jobs are the same , but a number of coordinating problems have 
to be solved jointly by the group members which contributes 
to (the slow) development of consensus and shared values. 
One of the strongest sides of the groups has been their 
ability to deal constructively with social problems. 

To sum up the case.-s: Both projects departed from manifest oi" 
expected future problems with the companies ' relationship to 
the labour marJcet. JThe^ political debate around industrial 
democracy and the rising prssure for participation contri- 
buted to leading the companies towards starting with partici- 
pation in changing the work organization. But working from 
this point of departure lead in quite different directions. 
In the Chemical Plant cnanpes in technology and control 
systems were of crucial necessity, while the Warehouse orga- 
nization required first changes in supervisory roles and then 
more generally in personnel policy. In both cases, though, it 
has been necessary to build a strong organizations to support 
the shop floor development and arrange for changes in other 
areas once need arises. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PERSONNEL POLICY 



In each single project line management and the local union 
have had the main responsi±>ility for the development, but 
using staff specialists and departments as resources to be 
drawn in when needed. TherPersonnel Department usually have 
been |iui*«»4^edvaI,yyanvolyeii in a number of different ways 
which cannot easily be described unless in connection with 
fairly extensive case presentation. New training systems, re- 
cruitment and introduction procedures, new payment systems and 
career patterns have had to be developed and then frequently 
changed again, which naturally affects also the personnel de- 
partments. The general experience is that a number of tasks 
have to be decentralized, - including several traditionally 
placed within the Personnel Department. In the Chemical Plant 
several functions were decentralized and taken care of by a 
secretary especially employed by the plant knd working closely 
with line management and shop stewards. Thus selection of new 
workers, training of them before entering the job^nd intro- 
duction to the work group could be done very much better than 
before. In the Warehouse new career patterns immediately came 
up as a need; when the supervisors "disappeared", new roles 
for them had to be found, - in the long run further education 
may be necessary. For the group members alternatives to the 
traditional advancement to supervisors had to be foud. 

In general, though, the consequences for the Personnel Depart- 
ment are not very different from those of other specialist de- 
partments. The autonomous work group system has to be supported 
by a system of resource persons or departments able to con- 
tribute in joint problem solving. This means that we move away 
from the traditional conceptions of the hierarchy, chain of 
command etc.* Information and control systems may just as well 
be horizontal as vertical. Matrix organizations (Herbst 1974, 
Kingdon 1973) will take over and mean new combinations of 
traditional and new modules and systems are possible and 
feasible (Thorsrud 1974), To give some examples: In the 
Chemical Plant the training scheme was designed by a work 
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group composed by process operators, production engineers, a 
supervisor and a professional teacher from the company's 
training centre. A new payment system was designed by a 
similar group in which a former rationalization expert did 
most of the statistical work to create a basis for the bonus. 
In another case a direct communication link between the Sales 
Department and autonomous work groups gave very effective co- 
ordination between customers' demands and the groups' pro- 
duct 5 on. 

TRAINING: 

A growing number of companies are seeing training of 
employees, including their unskilled workers as a necessary 
condition for survival in the long run. To be able to take 
new techno locy efficiently in use and to keep its best 
employees, training and improved job design seem inevitable. 
In our field projects training- always play an important role, 
and the largest investments in time and money have been in 
this area. Here we shall concentrate on ecperience with 
training of unskilled workers. The general respons from 
.workers when offered training is very positive if: 

- the training is seen as immediately relevant for 
their work. This is particularly .important for 
the first sessions 

- the tT^aining is a part of a larger scheme involving 
job design, a career, and usually also increased 
payment 

- the training is not arranged as "school sessions" 

It seems to be very little interest for training for its own 
sake, and even if there is an economic incentive this is not 
a sufficient Condition to create participation from any majority, 
We have found that the best procedure is to start with theore- 
tical and practical aspects of the concrete work, - and move 
"backwards" into more pure theory. Using the plant's own 
managers and engineers as "teachers" is usually best, also 
because this gives them. training in acting as resource persons 
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for the worker:-. In e.g. the O.emical Plant it was possible to 
get almost 100^ participation in a two week basic course al- 
though a fair propofticr of the workers were more than 5 0 
years of age. feachin^r?, and discussions were partly held in 
the plant, partly in the training centre whose own staff pro- 
vided the necessary equipment. Special books for the courses 
were written by the plant's engineers. Later, the training 
centre staff has taken over more of the teaching to reduce 
the workload on the plant's staff. 

Whether exams should be held or not, has been a "recurrent 
issue. Profes;rj onal teachers seem to insist on exams in order 
to get feedback from tiieir teaching. In the Chemical Plant 
workers Gtrongly r^^f^oated being "tested" which was too much 
like "schco]". A cinivromise was reached by arranging group 
exams at which gro-ipLj of workers jointly solve problems which 
they find interest u;g and helpful and satisfies the teachers' 
need for feed-back. 

• 

At a later stage in this particular company the union - 
management agreement was revised so that the right to learn 
in work and management's obligation to give training opportu- 
nities were included. The payment systetn, which earlier had 
been on a job evaluation basis, was ^fenerally changed so that 
competence became the decisive factor. Through five steps of 
practical and theoretical training process operators get the 
status and payment cf skilled workers. Parallel with this 
development conditions of employment (working hours, security of 
employment, pension and sickness benefits) have been harmonized 
to remove distinctions between workers and other employees. 

Tn all cases changes in job design towards wider, less 
structured Jobs liave had training of workers and supervisors 
as a precondition. In addition, we invariably have experienced 
that once the change?: are made or attempted, a need for more 
and different type^^ of training arise. Learning in work and 
le-irnijig through special courses or improvised in-plant 
sesi^ionc have to be mutually supporting parts of the change 
proceG^j and the concrete form and contents of these have to 
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be adapted to the special circumstances in the particular 
company. In the longer run, however, learning on the work 
place will have to be interlinked vith external educational 
and funding institutions so that having career patterns 
beyond the limits of the single company becomes realistic 
alternatives also for white and blue collar workers. 



SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS 



At the national level interest for the IDP now seems to be 
picking up again. The central organizations have decided to 
increase their efforts in promoting changes, and the National 
Basic Agreement has been strengthened to give a better formal 
basis for the Programme. Even more important is possibly the 
general situation in industry which now in many .ways is more 
"ripe" for this type of changes. The labour market is harder 
pressed than ever and industry seems to be the losing part in 
the competition for workers and professional people. The 
Swedish development, which was triggered off in 1969 by the 
Norwegian experiments, also sets a powerful example demonstrating 
possibilities for substantial improvements in a large variety 
of technologies. Further, the training of managers and shop 
stewards which has been given by NAF and LO 'systematically ' 
through the last 7-g years has prepared the ground somewhat. 
One important effect of this has been that engaging in the type 
of development at which the IDP aims, is not any longer seen as 
so difficult and demanding as during the first years of experi- 
mentation. Extensive help from researchers, a thra?ough socio- 
technical analysis, the use of large resources in a concentrated 
way, which were parts of the first experiments, are not required 
in a general diffusion phase. In the first experiments it was 
necessary to prove quite quickly to a sceptical world that it 
was possible and that changes in job design had implication 
beyond the shop floor. Once this has been ."proved" or at least 
accepted as possible find d e sire able ^ another, less intensive 
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approach is more feasible. It is a general experience that 
progress has to be slow. Even if the socio-technical system 
can be altered rather quickly, the people operating it need 
time to learn and to develop. 



All work in connection with typing and printing this 
document is performed by Manpower A/S, Drammensveien 30, 
Oslo 2, Tel.; 56 »*3 SJ.^ 
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